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vote only for those who promised to present and
defend petitions for the abolition of slavery in the
District and in the Territories. Gushing was dis-
trusted by the anti-slavery men generally. But
Whittier recognized his great ability, and wished
to turn it to account in aiding the cause of
liberty. Before each election, in 1834, 1836, and
1838, he secured Cushing's unqualified pledges in
favor of some of the measures demanded by the
abolitionists. He then used his whole influence,
and secured his election each time. Gushing
acknowledged that he owed his success to his
young Quaker friend, and redeemed his pledge by
presenting the anti-slavery petitions which Whit-
tier caused to be poured in upon him from every
part of the Essex district. That Cushing's heart
was not in it is shown by the disclaimers he made
as he presented the petitions. But he supported
John Quincy Adams in his demand that every
petition should be received, no matter what was
called for, and respectfully referred to the appro-
priate committee. His spirited speeches equaled
those of Adams himself, in eloquence and in cour-
age. The "gag rule" introduced by Jarvis, of
Maine, was opposed by him with great ability,
but he took pains to say that he did not fully
approve of the petitions he insisted should be
received. "Whittier kept him up to his work by
canvassing the Essex North district and forward-
ing petitions from every town where he could ob-
tain signers to them.

As  an illustration of   the  manner   in  which
Whittier plied Gushing with material for speeches